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During the decade of the 1950's, the 
length of working life— a key indicator of 
economic and social development — reversed 
its long-term rise. Work life expectancy for 
men declined by one-half year between 1950 
and 1960. This decline is ossocioted with a 
longer training period prior to entering upon 
a work care^ and o drop in the age of re* 
tirement/ both of which ere hallmarks of 
modern industrial society.^ During post 
periods the effects on the length of working 
life of the longer training period and earlier 
retirement had been offset by large increases 
in lifeexpectancy, and work life ex pec ton cy 
had continued to increase. Between 1900 
and 1950 life expectancy for a male child 
increased 18 years, fram 48 to 66 years. 
Work life expectancy also rose but only by 
10 years”from 32 to 42 years. 

As we approach the Biblical threescore and 
ten years, however, gains in life expectancy 
become harder to achieve and life expect- 
ancy for males rose only 1 year between 1950 
and 1960. This small increase in lifeexpect- 



ancy combined with acceleroted trends to- 
words longer schooling and earlier retirement 
have resulted in the striking decline in work 
life expectancy. 

One of the circumstances most directly 
associated with the decline in the age of re- 
tirement hos been the continued liberaliza- 
tionof social security benefits and coverage. 
The tendency to retire between the 64th and 
65th year of age— the youngestage ot which 
full benefits become available for men— was 
about three times as high in 1960 as it was 
in 1950. Between 1950 and 1960, the num- 
ber of retired oged workers receiving benefits 
increased from 1.8 million to 8.1 million 
and the averoge monthly beneHt rose from 
44 to 74 dollars. The continued develop- 
ment of private pension systems— some of 



* Demogrophtc Aspects of Manpower— Sex ond Age 

PoHems of PorticIpoHon in Economic Activitfes , United 
NatianSf New York, 19^. See also Joumol of Health 
ond Human Behavior . Volume III, No. 2, **MoitalTty Rates 
and Participation In SusterKmce Activities; An Ecologicol 
Analysis, Summer 19d2." 
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which include compulsory retirement pro- 
' visions/ the decline in the relative importance 
^ of nonagri culture I self*employment/ in farm 
employment/ and the dif^culties faced by 
older workers in searching for new jobs all 
contributed to the early retirement pattern. 

Yhe implications of the decline in the 
length of working life are extremely complex. 
First/ the decision to retire from the labor force 
is becoming more o matter of choice os social 
security and other retirement benefits increase 
in scope and amount. Second/ the working 
abilities and experience of the older retired 
persons are not utilized. Third/ the wishes 
and needs of older persons for more adequate 
income as well as the desire for recognition 
often go unheeded when they canmtfind 
satisfactory employment. Fourth/ the trend 
toword earlier retirement seems to be more or 
less irreversible os does the growth of the 
population 65 years of age and over. ThuS/ 
the economic/ social/ and political effects of 
these considerations will beccxne substan* 
tially greater in the years ahead. 

Obviously/ the issues raised by the trend 
toward a shorter working life con not be read* 
ily resolved or summarily dismissed. The 
American work force is expected to increase 
dramatically in the next several years as 
record numbers of young people reach labor 
force ages. Providing useful employment for 
young and old who wish to work will con- 
tinue to be one of our major manpower prob- 
lems. The following article on tables of 
working life for men provides some basic 
perspectives on major labor market develop- 
ments for men. It is intended to provide a 
background for the study of training and re- 
training needs in our modern industrial 
society. 



Tie length if Worhiei life fir Miles, 1980 

Under 1960 conditions a mole worker at 
oge 20 could expect to live almost 50 years 

ondtoworlc almost 43 years (table A). Dur- 
ing his remaining 43 years of working life/ 
many changes in the economic climate and 
in industrial processes are certain to occur. 
Viewing in retrospect changes that have oc- 
curred in our industrial structure in the past 
40 years enables one to appreciate the al- 
most overwhelming task of providing our 
workers with the kinds of training and retrain t 
ing that will help them to meet new de- 
velopments. During the lost 40 yearS/ the 
proportion of our labor force in farming has 
dropped from about 30 percent to less than 
10 percent. Manufacturing employment hos 
risen to a peak and begun to decline os a per- 
cent of total employment. Mining/ an industry 
that provided employment for over a million 
persons/ has declined and today employs less 
than 700/000 workers. The tempo of change 
may accelerate in the next 40 years. The 
flexibility that must be provided for our young 
workers is thus one of our major problems. 

The need for a continuous retraining pro- 
gram is also evident from the extent of life- 
time job changing. A recent study of job 
mobility prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed the number of job changes 
that were made in 1961 by men in each age 
group. If it is assumed that the 1961 oge 
patterns of job changing remain constant 
during the next 40 or so yecnrs/ it con be es- 
timated from the 1960 t^le of working life 
thata 20-year-old man will moke more than 
6 job changes (defined os o change of em- 
ployer) during his remaining working life. 
Even at age 40/ he con still be expected to 
moke more than 2 job changes. These/ of 
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course, ore overages, os some men will prob- 
ably work at one job oil their lives while 
others wij I moke monymore than the overage 
number of job changes. 

The table of working life for 1960 enables 
us to set in perspective many other changes 
in work life patterns and provides guidelines 
in many policy areas. The table shows, in 
addition tathe length of working life, meos- 
ures of the rate of entry into the labor force 
and the rate of separation from the labor force 
due to death and ta retirement. 

The tables ore based upon o technique for 
measuring life expectancy which has been 
used for many years os a means of meosuring 
social and economic progress and os an aid 
in the estimation of life insurance pre- 
miums. The table of working life starts with 
a group of 100,000 male babies, and fallows 
them through life until the age when the lost 
person has died. The 1960 tables show at 
age 14, the age when labor force measure- 
ment begins by definition, that 95,452 of the 
original group are still alive. Death rates 
between age 14 and age 40 are rather law 
and ot oge 40, 91,330 of the original group 
are still alive. The next 20 years of a man's 
life ore much more hazardous, however/ and 
only 72,624 are expected ta be alive to age 
60. After age 60 the death rates rise even 
more rapidly and by age 80, only 23,308 are 
still alive. It is nevertheless remarkable 
that in this country almost a quarter of all 
male babies can be expected to live until 
they are 80 years old. 

Pattens if Workiai life, 1910 

The table of working life differs from an 
ordinary life table in that it reflects not only 
the effects of death on a group of 100,000 
males barn alive, but also the effects of labor 
market activities. For example, at age 14, 
some 15 percent of the male population are 
workingar looking for work. This proportion 



rises very rapidly after age 14, particularly 
at those ages when young men are graduating 
from or otherwise leaving school. Between 
ages 16 and 17, for instance, 15 percent of 
the population begin a work career and be- 
tween ages 17 and 18 about 18 percent begin 
a work career. The rates af labor force entry 
dropoff very rapidly after the late teero, and 
after age 30 there are very few men who 
begin a work career. 

The early years af a work career are very 
different from the prime woriM ng years. Dur- 
ing 1960, far example, 40 percentaf the 18- 
ta 19-year-old young men who did any work 
during the year worked primarily at part-time 
jabs and only 30 percent worked mare than 
49 weeks. * With advancing age, work pat- 
terns changed considerably and, for example, 
among men 25-34 years old, only 4 percent 
worked part-time and 75 percent worked mare 
than 49 weeks during 1960. 

Labor force participation for men reaches 
a peak in the early 30'$ andremains relatively 
stable at a level of aver 95 percent until oge 
50, although declining very slightly between 
ages 35 and 50. After age 50 the incidence of 
disabling conditions, the difficulties of find- 
ingwarkamongu nemplayed workers whahave 
lost jabs, and other circumstances result in 
more rapid separations from H>e labor force. 
The 1960 patterns of labor force participation 
show that between ages 50 and 60 the labor 
force rate declined from 95 ta 85 percent; and 
between oges 60 and 65, it declined fiom 
85 to 56 percent. 

The labor force activity of men in their 
late 60'$ is somewhat similar to that of young 
men beginning a work career. Almost one- 
half of the men 65-69 years old who worked 
at all during the year worked less than 50 
weeks. 



* Work Experience of ttie Population in 1960. Special 
Labor Farce Report No* 19 (O* S* Deportment of Ldbor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics)* 
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One of the sharpest changes that tokes 
place i n the wark lives af men accurs between 
theagesaf64ancl65, the age at which social 
security benefits became available without 
penalty and the age at which many private 
pensian plans pravide far compulsory retire- 
ment. Almosta fourth af the men in the labor 
force at oge 64 retire by the time they are 
65 years af age (chart 1). Retirement con- 
tinues to be a mare important reason thon 
death far separatian from the labor force far 
several years after oge 65, although the tend- 
ency to retire declines very sharply after age 
65. The rise in the retirement rate at age 65 
does not show fully the extent of the reduc- 
tion in labor force activity at this age* The 



proportion of employed men who work an part- 
time schedules increases from 14 to 21 per- 
cent between ages 64 and 65* Thus, the 
labor input of those who remain employed 
ofter oge 65 is sharply reduced in part os o 
result of the availability of social security 
benefits to those over 65 whose earnings do 
not exceed- specified amounts* 

The lenith if Wirkiii life. 1960 

As mentioned earlier, men at oge 20 con 
expect to live an additional 50 years and to 
work 43 years, leaving about 7 years outside 
the labor force. These figures ore averages. 
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They include the man who leaves the labor 
farce at oge 20 because af death; the man 
wFio leaves the labor tdrce because af dis* 
abifity but who lives far mony years beyond 
age 20; and they also include the 20*year- 
aid whawill cantinue toworlc virtuallyuntil 
he dies. Even omang persons 85 years aid 
and aver, about 8 percent appear to perform 
some labor force activities. 

At age 40 life expectancy has declined 
to 31 years and warlc life expectancy to 24 
with 7 years still expected in retirement. 



Even atage 60, men can expect to live an ad- 
ditianal 15.8 years, an the average, and to 
work an additianal 8| years. Because af 
the very rapid rate af retirement between the 
64th and ^h year of age, those remainii>g 
in the laborforce at age 65 actually hove o 
langer wark life expectancy than did those 
in the labor force at age 64 (chart 2). This, 
of course, does not mean that a 65-year-old 
male warkerwill work longer thana ^-year- 
aid worker, but simply that the work life 
expectancy is longer for those who continue 
to work beyond age 65. 
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Chillies ii the leifth aii Patterns ef 
Werkiif life, 1901-fiO 

A male baby bom in 1960 is entering a 
much more complex world than if he had been 
born in 1900. The increase in life expectancy 
at birth from 48 years in 1900 to 67 years by 
1960 is one reflection of the differences be- 
tween the two periods. Most of the i mprove- 
ments in mortality conditions which have 
resulted in the .longer life expectancy have 
occurred in the younger ages. Under 1960 
mortality patterns more than 95 out of 100 
male babies will reach age 20/ compared with 
only 76 under 1900 conditions (table 1). 



Tabu 1. Nuinbar Livine Out of 100,000 MoU 
BobUs Born Alivo, ot SoUctod Agot: 1900, 
1940, 1950, ond 1960 



Age 


1900* 


1940 


1950 


1960 


15 


78,037 


92,506 


95,366 


96,071 


20 


76,376 


91,617 


94,695 


95,472 


40 


64,954 


85,246 


90,207 


91,502 


60 


46,452 


65,142 


71,246 


73,502 


80 


12,266 


18,995 


23,237 


24,639 



* White moles in 11 original cfeoth registrotion States 
of 1900. 



Note: Data on life expectoncy in this paper ore from 
the Notional Vital Statistics Oivisionof the U.S* Depart* 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare* 



Perhaps ttis in some part because of this cir- 
cumstance that education and training have 
been given much greater emphasis in recent 
years. Even aside from personal attitudes, 
this country can feel reassured that education 
for the young is a good investment since vir- 
tually all reach adult ages and use their train- 
ing in some way. Not only are more babies 
living to age 20, but the chances of living 
longer after age 20 have also improved. A 
20-yeor-old man could expecv to live another 
42 yecn^ under 1 900mortality conditions com- 
pared with 49i years in 1960 (table 2). 



Tabu 2. Avaroga RamoinUg LiUHm* for MaUi, 
ot SoUctod Agoi, 1900, 1940, 1950, ond I960 



Age 


1900' 


1940 


1950 


1960 


0 


48.2 


61.2 


65.5 


66.6 


20 


42.2 


46.8 


48.9 


49.6 


40 


27.7 


29.5 


30.8 


31.2 


60 


14.4 


15.1 


15.7 


15.8 


60 


5.1 


5.5 


5.9 


6.0 





1 White males in 11 original death registrotion States 
of 1900. 



Recent hrends, however, indicdte that the 
improvements in life expectancy seem to be 
leveling off, although perhaps temporarily. 
Between 1950 and 1960the number of 100,000 
male babies expected to reach their 20th 
birthday increosed from 95,366 to 96,071 
and life expectancy for a 20-year-old man 
increased very slightly from 48.9 to 49.6. 
There wos virtually no change in life expect- 
ancy for a 60-year-old man, indicating that 
little recent progress has been mode in the 
reduction of death rates at the older ages. 



Work Life Potential 

These long-range and short-range changes 
have many important effects on working life 
patterns. One of the most notable changes 
is the increase in the total number of man- 
years that a male baby can be expected to 
spend in the labor force. About 9 odditional 
man-yeais of work have been added since 
1900 (table 3). Virtually all of the change 
has been due to the longer life expectancy 
as more men live through the prime years of 
labor force activity. Since the propensity 
to work or seek work has declined at both 
ends of the age range, work life expectancy 
would have been reduced if life expectancy 
had remained unchanged. 

The meaning of this 9-year increase in 
work life expectancy becomes increasingly 
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important ta aur manpower training and re- 
training programs if the figures are examined 
in greater detail. Under 1900 canditians 



TobU 3. Lift ond Work Lift Exptclensy 
ol Birth for Mtn. 1900. 1940. 1950. and I960 



about twa-thfrds of a man's life would be 
spent in the labor farce. Although this figure 
had dropped to about 62 percent by I960, 
the investment in braining aur young workers 
today yields a much higher return in terms 
af proactive years af work because af the 
overall increase in work life expectancy. 



(Numoer of yeors) 



Year 


Ufeex- 

peeton^ 


Work life 
expectoncy 


Outside 
tflbor force 


1900 


48.2* 


32.1 


16. 1 


1940 


61.2 


38.3 


22.9 


1950 


65.5 


41.9 


23.6 


I960 


66.6 


41.4 


25.2 



The Length of Working Life. 1900— 60 



I Whitt males in II original death registration States 
of 1900. 



Work life expectancy for a 20-yeor-old 
man rose from 39 years in 1900 to 43 years 
by 1960 largely os a result af (anger life ex- 
pectancy (chart 3 and toble 4). Retire- 
ment as it is known tadoy wos relatively 
uncommon In 1900 and the difference be- 
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TobU 4* Av«ra9« Number of Romolning Yoort of 
Llfo lo lobor Forco end In Rotiromont for MoUs 
1900, 1940, 1950, ond 1940 



Aeeond 

yeor 


Average number of years remaining 


mtpedoncy 


Work life 
expectancy 


In retire* 
ment 


Afil20 








1900 


42.2* 


39.4 


2.8 


1940 


46.8 


41.3 


5.5 


1950 


48.9 


43.1 


5.8 


1%0 


49.4 


42.4 


7.0 


*a>(o 








1900 


14.3* 


11.5 


2.8 


1940 


15.1 


9.2 


5.9 


1950 


15.7 


9.8 


5.9 


1M0 


15.8 


8.5 


7.3 


* For white moles In 1 1 original dtalb ng 


tstroHoo 



Stotos of 1900L 



tween life expectancy andwork life expect- 
ancy wos a scant 3 years* The longer range 
effects of the decline in opportunities far 
self-employment tn agricultural as well os 
r>onagri culture I industries, and the effects 
af discrimination ogoinst older workers in 
loyoff and hiring practices, are evident from 
1900 and 1940 worki.rtg life patterns. Life 
expectancy rase moderately— by a I most a 
year— far 60-year^ld men Iwtwork life ex- 
pectancy declined by aver 2 years. Between 
1940 and 1950both life expectancy and work 
life expectancy increased by aboutone-holf 
year os improved employment opportunities 
encouraged many older workers to remain at 
work. Between 1950 and 1960 a surprisingly 
rapid increose in retirement rates for older 
men more than offset a moderate increose in 
life expectancy, and work life expectancy 
far 20-year^ id men declined one-ha If year*— 
from 43*1 to 42.6. Moreover, at age 60 the 
decreose in work life expectancy between 
1950ond 1960 wos 1*3 years, more than twice 
the decreose at age 20. Thus, the decrease 
in work life expectancy resulting Bom the 
increosed rates of retirement between 1950 
and 1960wos exaggerated attheolder ages by 
the lack of improvement in life*expectancy. 



Chonges ir. Labor Farce 
Entry Rates, 19C0-60 

In 1900 when dbout 40 percent of our 
work force wos employed on farms, the ov- 
erage young man entered the work force at 
about age 15* By 1940 the age of entry 
had risen to age 17 or 18, partiolly os a result 
of the depressed economic situotion os well 
os longer schooling and other legol restraints 
on the employment of young people* The 
basic pattern of Idbor force entry was not 
strikingly different in 1940ond 1950 olthough 
the accession rotes were somewhat lower in 
1950 at ages 20, 21, and 22* This decline 
is associated with the increoses in school 
enrollment rates far young men which hove 
the effect of deloying entry into the work 
force* The general pottern of labor force 
entries in 1960, however, wos olso similar 
to that for 1940 and 1950 os labor force en- 
tries were concentrated among 16-, 17-, 
and 18*year^lds* Moderate increases did 
occur between 1950 and 1960 in enhry rates 
among men 19 and over os labor force entry 
far these men had apparently been delayed. 
(See tables B and C.) 

Changes in Separation Rates, 1940->60 

Perhaps the most dramatic development 
in the work life patterns of older men is the 
rise in the retirement rote between ages 64 
and 65 which in large pesrt reflects the de- 
velopment of retirement programs undet social 
security and private pension plans* In 1940, 
70 out of 1,000 men 64 years of age left 
the labor farce by the time they became a 
year older; by 1950 this figure had risen ta 
83, and in 1^0 the retirement rote for this 
group rose to 234 per thousand— o rate al- 
most 3 times as high os in 1950* Even at 
age 65, the retirement rate in 1960 was over 
twice os high os in 1950 (chart 4)* 

This almost astonishing change mokes it 
necessary to give careful attention ta the 
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ANNUAL RATES OF LABOR FORCE 
ISEPARATION DUE TO RETIREMENT, MALES: 
1940. 1950. AND 1960 
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kinds of jobs at which older men continue to 
work after reaching the age when so many 
retire. Data ftom the 1960 Census of Popu* 
lotion on occupations of men over 65 yeors 
of age provided o source of information on 
this matter. Data were available for 162 
separate occupation groups.* In 14 occupa* 
tional groups more than 10 percent of the 
workers were over 65/ and the workers in 
these particular groups tended to fall into 
the following categories; the self-employed, 
service workers, and professionals. 

The conspicuously oldest occupational 
group of all was that of tailors and furriers. 



of whom 27 percent were more than 65 years 
old (table 5). In second place is found the 
category of independent shoemakers and re- 
pairers, of whom 19.2 percent were older 
than 65. Both of these occupational groups 
represent skilled trades which are 
traditionally practiced by immigrants and 
to which younger American work^ may not 
be commonly attracted. Barbers represent a 
sim ;or type of occupation, with 13.4 per* 
cent over 65. 



* United Stales Census of PopuloHon. 1960? Detoiled 
Chorocteristics. U.S. Surntnory. 
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TabM 5. Occupations In Which ManTisan 10 Parcant 
of All Employed Males Were Aged 65 or Over 



Occupation 


Percent aged 
65 or over 


Tailors ond furriers 


26.9 


Shoemakersondrepolrers, exceptfdctory . . . 


19.2 


Elevator operators 


15.9 


Real estate agents and brokers 


15.3 


Private household workers 


14.7 


Formers and form managers 


14.0 


Guards and wotdimen 


13.7 


Barbers 


13.4 


Offldals ond inspectors. State ortd 


locol administration 


13.2 


Janitors ond porters 


12.4 


Blacksmiths, foi^men, and hommermen ... 


12.2 


Locomotive engineers 


11.9 


Dentists 


11.2 


Lawyers and judges ..................... 


lOeS 


Self-employed managers, wholesale trade.. 


lao 


Self-employed managers, other industries 






10.0 





Source: UnitedStotesCensusofPop ulgaQn.^ 1950: De 
tailed Chordeterlsrtcs. U.S. Summary. 



Other occupation groups with high pro- 
portions of self-employed olderworkers were 
real estate agents and brokers, of whom 
16.3 percent were 65 and older; farmers 
and farm managers, with 14 percent 65 and 



over; and self-employed nonfarm managers 
with 10 percent in this upper age group. 
Dentists, lawyers and judges also were found 
to include a high proportion of older work- 
ers-HI percent and lOpercent, respectively. 
Pharmacists, clergymen, architects, and 
physicians and surgeons were all found to 
hoveonly slightly less than 10 percent older 
than 65 years. 

In the service occupations, 16 percent of 
elevator operators, 14 percent of ^e private 
household workers, 14 percent of guards and 
watchmen, and 12 percent of janitors and 
porters hod passed the 65-yeor mark. It is 
reasonable toassumethat many of the work- 
ers i n these service jobs hod not always worked 
in these jo|i» since they ere not a significant 
source of employment for men in the prime 
working ages. Thus it would seem that these 
occupations provide opportunities for dis- 
placed or unemployed workers who desire to 
remain in the labor market. 

By: Stuart H. Garfinkle 

Office of 

Manpower, Automation and Troining 



Roneering vw>rk in the development of Td»les of Working Life os o tool for onalysis of the 
dynamicsof the labor force wos planned and directed by Seymour L. Wolfbein, now Director, 
Office of AVinpower, Automation and Training. An extensive description of working life 
patterns and o detail^ exposition of techniques used in the prepoo'ation of Tables of Working 
Life was published os Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 1001, Tables of Working Life, Length 
ofWorking Life for Men , August 1950. A later article presenting cdxridged Tables of Wwking 
Life for Men in 1950 was published in the Monthly Lol^ Review for March 1955. The 1960 
Table ofWorking Life for Men is included in the July 1963 Monthly Labor Review along with 
a brief description of the methods of computation and sources of dota used in the preparation 
of the 1960 table. The 1960 tables shovm ore preliminary and will be revised slightly when 
additional detail on deothrotes and labor force participation rates become available. Little 
or no significant change in the dota 1$ expected to result from tftese revisions. Copies of the 
methods of preparii^ tables of working life ore available on request. 
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28.972 
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JI.2 


1.2 
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33,318 
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1.6 
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30.6 

70.2 
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1.5 

1.6 
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» 

» 
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22.9 
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2.0 


2.0 

2.0 


» 
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93,88* 
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2.0 
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93.8 


11.0 


2.0 


2.0 


» 
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9.0 


2.0 


2.0 
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2.0 
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.1 
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3.0 
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93.9 
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Table C. Tabl»ol Working Life: Hales. 1940 
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1.7 
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23.0 
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L .9 


1.9 


m- 
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35.692 


38.9 
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2.1 


m- 
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2.3 


2.3 


m- 
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71.9 
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2.5 


2.5 


m- 
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2.6 


2.6 


m- 
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2.7 


2.7 


m- 
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4.9 
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5.2 
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1.9 
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95.0 


m- 


8 .L 


6.0 


2.1 
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m- 


8.6 


6.4 


2.2 
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94.5 


m- 


9 .L 


6.8 


2.3 
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78,442 


94.3 


m- 


9.7 


7.3 


2.4 


• 82,553 


77,681 


94.1 


m- 


L 0.5 


7.9 


2.6 


• 81,901 


76,865 


93.9 


m- 


LL .3 


8.5 


2.8 


81,205 


75 I 0 I 9 


93.6 




L 2.2 


9»2 


3.0 


80 .(^ 

79 ,«M 


93.3 


m- 


L 3.2 


9.9 


3.3 


76,078 


93.0 


m- 


14.2 


10.7 


3.5 


78.809 


73,026 


92.7 


m- 


150 


11.6 


3.7 
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71,909 


92.3 


m- 


16.5 


12.5 


4.0 


76,921 

75 , 88 ) 


n-M 


91.9 

91.6 


m- 

m- 


17.7 

L 9.1 


13.5 

14.5 


4.2 

4.6 


76 , 7 W 


6^144 


91.1 


m- 


20.7 


15.6 


5.1 


73,616 


66,733 


90.7 


m- 


22.6 


16.8 


5.6 


72,379 


65,225 


90.1 


m- 


24.6 


17.9 


6.7 


71,076 


63,620 


89.5 


m- 


27.0 


L 9.2 


7.8 


69,706 


$ 1,902 


88.8 


m- 


29.8 


20.6 


9.2 


68,261 


* 405 ? 


88.0 


m- 


33-4 


22.0 


11.4 


66,752 
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87.0 




38.3 


23.4 


14.9 
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55,828 
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m- 


46.8 


25.0 


a .8 
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m- 


5 L .6 


26.9 


^.7 
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50,469 
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m- 
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m- 
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30.9 


37.3 


58,099 


64,272 


76.2 
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33.1 


47.5 
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m- 


105. 1 


35.2 


69.9 
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36 J 426 
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m- 
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m- 
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57.5 
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